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ARAB LEAGUE. 7 Sept.—Palestine. Count Bernadotte met members 
of the political committee in Cairo. They said that the Arabs would 
refuse to discuss a peace settlement until all the refugees from Palestine 
had been allowed to return to their homes. The Mediator afterwards 
attended a meeting of the committee. 

g Sept.—The Secretary-General said the Arabs had suggested to 
Count Bernadotte that Jaffa and Haifa should be placed under United 
Nations control to help towards a partial solution of the refugee pro- 
blem. This would mean that nearly 20,000 refugees would be able to 
return to their homes. The western democracies would derive great 
advantages by placing Haifa under such control, because it would mean 
that the pipeline could be reopened. 


ARGENTINA. 8 Sept.—President Perén, addressing the Santa Fe 
celebration of Farmers’ Day, urged all ‘who do not want to sell the 
country to foreign trusts’ to maintain and consolidate the nation’s 
economic independence and to ‘stand alert and united ready to fight at 
any moment should it be necessary’. He warned political opponents that 
his patience was giving out. ‘My voice will be firm when I order them 
to be hanged.’ He identified his opponents as ‘all those who are rich, 
who do not work, who are professional politicians, and who with unusual 
unanimity defend the interests of foreign capitalistic trusts’. ‘Those who 
opposed the projected reform of the Constitution were the people who 
violated it whenever they wished. “They were the ones who sold the 
railways and other public services to foreigners, who closed Budgets with 
deficits of 500 million pesos—while we close them with surpluses of the 
same amount—who sold the crops at losses of 400 million pesos—while 
we sell them at profits of 2,000 million.’ 


AUSTRALIA. 6 Sept.—Evatt broadcast (see Great Britain). 

8 Sept.—Budget. The Prime Minister, Mr Chifley, presenting the 
Budget to the House of Representatives, said that the total revenue for 
1947-48 was {A457 million, after £A10,200,000 paid to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund had been charged against it, and expenditure 
£A455,600,000. The Budget included provisions for reductions in 
income tax, companies tax, and sales tax aggregating {29 million ina 
full financial year and for increased social service benefits costing 
£A18 million a year. 

14 Sept.—Dr Evatt in Holland (see Netherlands). 

15 Sept.—European Economic Co-operation. Mr Chifley, moving the 
second reading in the House of Representatives of the Bill appropriating 
£Arto million for a gift to Britain, said that the dollar shortage was only 
one currency difficulty confronting Europe. Many European countries 
were suffering from a critical shortage of sterling and it was clear that 
Britain would have to make a large sterling contribution to certain 
European countries. The provisional dollar allocation to Britain would 
not of itself permit any improvement in the standard of consumption of 
the British people, and the large sterling contribution it had already 
agreed to make represented a further call on its resources; but it would 
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enable European countries to maintain their purchases not only from 
Britain but also from Australia and other sterling countries. Australia’s 
interests in the matter were clear. Its exports to participating European 
countries in the last financial year totalled £A88,800,000, and its 
favourable trade balance was {£A63,700,000. Had no solution of the 
sterling difficulties of these countries been found a large part of this 
trade would have been imperilled. Australia, therefore, stood to gain in a 
direct and immediate way from the sterling contribution by Britain 
to the relief of European countries. 


AUSTRIA. 16 Sept.—Wages and Prices. The Government announced 
that industry, the trade unions, and the peasants’ federation had agreed 
upon new price and wage regulations, which would come into operation 
in October. All wages were to be raised by 6 per cent and there would 
be a fixed cost-of-living bonus equivalent to 17s. a month for all 
workers. The milk and meat subsidies would be discontinued, and a 
recent reduction in the price of bread was cancelled. 


BULGARIA. 10 Sept.—Ex-King Ferdinand died at Coburg, Bavaria, 
where he had lived since his abdication in 1918. 


BURMA. 3 Sept.—It was announced that insurgents (understood to 
be Karens) had occupied Thaton and Moulmein. 
_ 6 Sept.—The Government announced that an understanding had 
_ been reached with the Karen tribesmen who occupied Moulmein on 
_ 1 September. A peace preservation committee was set up with the 
- Divisional Commissioner as chairman. 
| Budget. The Budget for the year beginning 1 October disclosed 
| in terms of pounds sterling an estimated revenue of £39 million, as 
' against an estimated expenditure of £46,500,000, leaving a deficit of 
| £7,500,000. 
7 Sept.—Martial law was withdrawn from the Karenni States. 
| Government Changes. The following changes were made: Prime 
| Minister and Defence, Thakin Nu; Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Affairs, Kyaw Nyein; Commerce, U Ohn; Education, U Win. Bo Hmu 
' Aung, leader of the Yellow Band Volunteers, entered the Cabinet and a 
_ representative of the young members of the Socialist Party was also 
included. 

8 Sept—Government forces captured Paungde, 36 miles south of 


’ Prome. 


14 Sept.—Government Changes. Parliament sat as a Constituent 
Assembly for the special purpose of electing a Premier and a new 
Cabinet to form an interim Government till after the general election 
due in April 1949. Thakin Nu was re-elected unopposed. The enlarge- 
ment of the Cabinet from eighteen to twenty members was also 
approved and the division of seats among political organizations was 
now: Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, non-party, 5; A.F.P.F.L. 
Socialists, 5; A.F.P.F.L. Yellow Band Volunteers, 3; A.F.P.F.L. 
Youths’ League, 1; Frontier Areas, 5; and Karen Youths’ Organization, 2. 
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Insurgent forces recaptured Yandoon and Pantanaw in the Irrawaddy 
division. In the Toungoo district Karen insurgents occupied Shwegyin 
and Kyankkyi. They stated that their occupation of the towns was , 
precautionary measure against probable seizure by Communists, 


CANADA. 7 Sept.—Western Union. The Minister for External] 
Affairs, Mr St Laurent, said in a speech at Toronto that the Govern. 
ment favoured ‘the immediate establishment of a North Atlantic 
security system’. He declared: ‘If the U.N. in present conditions cannot 
—and we know it cannot—guarantee the security of its members, that 
does not mean we need sit back and wait for tyranny and aggression to 
attack and destroy the democracies one by one.’ The North Atlantic 
system would comprise Britain, the U.S.A., Canada, and the free 
countries of western Europe. 

Eire. The Eireann Prime Minister, Mr Costello, who was visiting 
Canada, confirmed a report that Eire was preparing to repeal the 
External Relations Act of 1936, thus severing one of the country’s last 
ties with the British Crown. He said that there was no reason why Eire 
should not continue in association with Britain but not as a formal 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

In a speech later in Ottawa he said Eire was not a member of the 
Commonwealth now, but its association with it in matters of common 
concern and to their mutual advantage was already established. A 
continuance of partition in Ireland, which he regarded as the out- 
standing problem in his country, was not a domestic issue, as the six 
counties in the north had been constitutionally established under 
British law. He felt the position in Ireland would have to be adjusted 
before it could contribute to the defensive measures inherent in 
Western Union. 

Convertibility of sterling would help Eire in its dollar difficulties. 
Advances under the E.R.P., which would find Eire getting a U.S. loan 
of about $85 million, would assist in bridging the gap between sterling 
and dollars. The national debt was the smallest in the world, and the 
agricultural industry had greater potentialities than had yet been 
developed. He would like to see in Ireland economic conditions which 
would bring an end to emigration—that might even encourage Irish- 
men to return to their own country and enable them to enjoy a high 
standard of living at home. 

10 Sept.—Government Changes. Mr Lester Pearson was appointed 
Secretary of State for External Affairs in succession to Mr St Laurent, 
who assumed full control of the Ministry of Justice which he had held 
in an acting capacity and was appointed Acting Prime Minister while 
Mr Mackenzie King was at the U.N. General Assembly. 


CEYLON. 3 Sept.—Mr Tonnambalam, leader of the Tamil Congress, 
became Minister of Industries, Industrial Research, and Fisheries. 


CHILE. 14 Sept.—Admission to General Agreement (see General 
Agreement on Tariffsand Trade). 
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CHINA. 5 Sept.—The Soviet agency Tass announced the death in a 


fire aboard a Soviet ship sailing from New York to Odessa, of Gen. 
Feng Yu-hsiang, known as ‘The Christian General’. 

15 Sept.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, inaugurating a ‘movement for 
industry and austerity’, in Nanking, called on the people to ‘work 
hard and live frugally’ so as to hasten victory over the Communists. 
He said that, apart from the Communists, ‘speculation, manipulation, 
and high living to the point of lasciviousness on the part of social 
parasites in our midst are also to blame for the crisis we face to-day.’ 
Not only economic dislocation but extravagance and moral degradation 
on the part of an exploiting class ‘are hindering us in national recon- 
struction efforts’. 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 4 Sept.—Ex-Italian 


- Colonies. Meeting demanded (see U.S.S.R.). 


g Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Proposed meeting (see Great Britain). 
13 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The conference, attended by the 


' French Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, the British Minister of State, 


Mr McNeil, the U.S. Ambassador to Britain, Mr Douglas, and the 


| Soviet Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Vyshinsky, opened in 
' Paris. Mr Vyshinsky declared that as Britain and the U.S.A. had sent 
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representatives other than Foreign Ministers, the status of the meeting 
was not that of a Council of Foreign Ministers and the meeting could 
not therefore make decisions on the colonies. Mr McNeil and Mr 


Douglas said they were fully empowered by their Governments to take 


decisions. Mr Vyshinsky also declared that by not allowing a Council of 
Foreign Ministers to be held, Britain and the U.S.A. were violating the 
Italian peace treaty. 

The main points of the deputies’ report were published. The U.S.S.R. 
was in favour of placing all the territories under Italian trusteeship for a 
limited period. The other countries thought it best to consider each 
colony in turn. 

Italian Somaliland. Britain, the U.S.A., and France agreed that it 
should be placed under trusteeship, with Italy as the administering 
authority for an unlimited period. Britain stipulated that there should 
first be a satisfactory solution on the future of Eritrea. Minor frontier 
adjustments were proposed and provision was to be made for Ethiopia 
to express its views. 

Eritrea. Britain proposed that Ethiopia be awarded the trusteeship of 
most of the present territory for ten years, after which the United 
Nations would decide on its final disposal. The British proposal pro- 
vided for the creation of an advisory council with the right to suspend 
measures ordered by the Ethiopian Government. It was also proposed 
to set up a special Eritrean commission of the U.N., distinct from the 
Trusteeship Council and Committee. The U.S.A. proposed that the 
southern part of Eritrea and the Danakil coast should be given to 
Ethiopia, and that the decision in the case of the north, including 
Massawa and Asmara, be held over for a year. France proposed that 
most of the territory be placed under Italian trusteeship, the eastern 
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portion to be handed to Ethiopia, thus giving that country a Corridor to 
the sea. 

Libya. The U.S.A. and Britain both proposed that Cyrenaica be 
placed under U.N. trusteeship, with Britain as administering authority. 
and that the decision on the rest of Libya be postponed for a year, 
France suggested that the postponement apply to the whole of Libya, 
Britain wished to see the border of Cyrenaica moved westward to 
include the former Italian province of Sirtica, because this was inhabited 
by Senussi. 

14 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. ‘The conference discussed Italian 
Somaliland, Mr Vyshinsky making the reservation that the conference 
was not doing so as a Council of Foreign Ministers. Mr Vyshinsky then 
put forward a proposal, as the ‘basis of a compromise agreement’, 
that each of the colonies should be placed under a direct United 
Nations trusteeship, with an administrator responsible to the Trustee. 
ship Council and aided by an advisory body drawn from Britain, the 
U.S.S.R., France, Italy, and the U.S.A., with two local representatives, 

15 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The conference failed to reach agree- 
ment and in conformity with the provisions of the Italian peace treaty 
referred the question to the U.N. General Assembly. 


CYPRUS. 3 Sept.—Twelve people were arrested at Karavas and 
remanded until charges of provoking disturbances and carrying 
explosives had been investigated. It was stated that 213 charges of 
dynamite had been found in the village, and the police believed they 
were to have been used to sabotage the U.S. radio monitoring station, 
which was nearing completion on the island. 

12 Sept.—The mayors of Nicosia, Famagusta, Larnaca, Limassoli, 
and Morphou, and two representatives of the Pan-Cyprian Labour 
Federation, in a letter to the Governor, Lord Winster, reiterated their 
views on the subject of union with Greece. They said that the British 
statement that no change in the sovereignty of the island was contem- 
plated, no matter how many times it was repeated, would not make any 
Greek Cypriot lose hope or give up his rightful claim for national 
rehabilitation. The British Government should not reject the national 
claim of the people of Cyprus by simply alleging that it was not genuinely 
supported by the majority of the people without putting the matter to 
the test. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 3 Sept.—Dr Eduard Benes died at his country 
home after an illness. 

12 Sept.—Constitutional Changes. The official Communist paper, 
Rude Pravo, published a summary of the new law for the defence of the 
Republic which was necessitated, it stated, by the inadequacy of the 
law of 1923, which only protected the capitalist system. All attempts 
to hinder the President or organs of the Government from carrying out 
their duties, even if force were not used, would henceforth be high 
treason. It would also be high treason to be in contact with any foreign 
Power or individual for such a purpose. Other clauses in the Bill 
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| EIRE. 4 Sept.—Trade Agreement. The Government signed an agree- 
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_ provided heavy penalties for organizing to undermine the Republic 
- and contact with any espionage organization, including any organization 
_ which might be working against the interests of the allies of Czecho- 
slovakia. Sabotage, disseminating alarmist news, slandering the 
_ President or high officers of the Government or slandering another 
State in such a way as to inflame public opinion were also made punish- 


able. A further provision was that priests who were considered to have 
misused their position to influence public life would be liable to punish- 


ment. 
13 Sept.—President Gottwald left Prague ‘for a holiday in the 


_ Crimea’. 


DENMARK. 8 Sept.—Meeting of Foreign Ministers (see Scandinavian 


_ Conference). 


13 Sept.—Trade Agreement. The Government concluded an agree- 


_ ment with Britain to replace that which expired on 1 October. Denmark 


would import goods to the value of about £45,000,000, half as much 
again as the previous agreement. These imports would include some 
2,100,000 tons of solid fuel. Imports of petrol would amount to 
{£5,000,000 and steel deliveries would total 60,000 tons, an increase of 
20 per cent. Britain was to get 65,000 tons of butter at the same price as 
before. British imports of bacon would be increased from 24,000 tons to 
§0,000 tons, the price to remain the same, though the agreement 
provided for a revision of the price at any time. 


EGYPT. 6 Sept.—Palestine. Mediator’s protest (see Greece). 


ment with the Netherlands by which Eire was to receive 30,000 tons of 
fertilizers, to be provided with reasonable facilities for the admission to 
the Netherlands of more goods of Irish origin, to relax further the 
application of exchange control restrictions to current trade payments 
to the Netherlands, and to permit the export of more cattle thither 
during the current half year. 

7 Sept.—Prime Minister’s statement (see Canada). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 4 Sept.—The Chair- 
man, Baron Snoy (Belgium), adjourned for a day or two the discussions 
of the Council of the Organization on the allocation of Marshall aid, 
in order to give time for delegates to receive fresh instructions from their 
Governments. It was understood that disagreement had arisen over the 
allocation to the Bizone of Germany. 

8 Sept.—Mr Harriman told the press that the Organization had made 
‘amazing progress’, and described the payments scheme as a milestone 
in European co-operation. The output of coal and steel by the partici- 


| pating countries was higher than the programme estimates, and there 


was an advance in agricultural production. Asked about the dismantling 
of factories in Germany, he said that programmes were necessarily being 
reviewed in the light of German co-operation in European recovery. This 
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review Cut across previous agreements, made, however, in different con. 
ditions, and the loss to allied countries through the retention of plants 
in Germany would be ‘infinitesimal’ compared with the U.S. aid which 
they would receive. 

11 Sept.—Provisional agreement was reached on the distribution of 
U.S. aid for the year ending 30 June 1949 which was as follows; 
Austria $217 million, Belgium and Luxembourg $250 million, Denmark 
$110 million, France $989 million, Greece $146 million, Ireland $79 
million, Iceland $11 million, Italy $601 million, Netherlands $406 
million (of which $84 million was for the Netherlands East Indies), 
Norway $84 million, United Kingdom $1,263 million, Sweden $47 
million, Trieste $18 million, Turkey $50 million, Bizone $414 million, 
French zone $100 million; total $4,875 million. 

Provisional agreement was also reached on the contributions which 
some of the participating countries would make and the drawing rights 
which others would receive under the intra-European payments 
scheme. These were: (a) Net contributions of net creditor countries: 
Belgium $207,500,000, Italy $20,300,000, Sweden $25 million, Turkey 
$19,700,000, United Kingdom $282 million (to cover purchases in the 
whole sterling area), Bizone $10,200,000; total, $564,700,000. (b) Net 
drawing rights of net debtor countries: Austria $63,500,000, Denmark 
$6,800,000, France $323,300,000, Greece $66,800,000, Netherlands 
$71,700,000, Norway $31,800,000, French zone $800,000; total, 
$564,700,000. 

The distribution of British credit was the sterling equivalent of: 
France $200 million, Bizone $46,500,000, Austria $25 million, Italy 
$25 million, Greece $10 million, French zone of Germany $5,500,000; 
total $312 million. Britain would receive from Belgium the equivalent 
of $30 million and its ‘net’ credit position was therefore $282 million. 
Britain also agreed to unfreeze $200 million worth of sterling credits 
held by member countries. 


EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY UNION. 3 Sept.—The Congress 
adopted a ten-point plan for a federation of Europe, to be formed by the 
sixteen Marshall Plan countries and Western Germany, but open to 
membership by all other European States, 

6 Sept.—The delegates agreed to send an appeal to all Governments 
and Parliaments of Europe asking that an assembly representative of 
European States be summoned at the beginning of 1949 to examine 
proposals for a European federation. The Congress was concluded. 


FRANCE. 3 Sept.—M. Schuman (see p. 578) informed the President 
that he was unable to form a Government. 

4 Sept.—The President asked M. Schuman to make another attempt 
to form a Government. 

5 Sept.—A new Government was formed. Ministers: M.R.P. (6) 
Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs, R. Schuman; Justice, R. Lecourt; 
Oversea Territories, P. Coste-Floret; Agriculture, P. Pflimlin; Ex- 
Service Men and War Pensions, J. Catoire; Health and Population, 
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P. Schneiter. Socialist Radicals (4) Deputy Prime Minister and Leader 
of U.N. Delegation, A. Marie; National Defence, R. Mayer; Education, 
T. Révillion; Public Works and Transport, H. Queuille. Socialists (3) 
Finance and National Economy, C. Pineau; Interior, J. Moch; Labour, 
D. Mayer; Commerce and Industry, R. Lacoste. Independent (1) 
Reconstruction, R. Coty. Secretaries of State: M.R.P. (4) P. Abelin, 
A. Poher, Coude du Foresto (National Economy and Food), J. Dupraz. 
Socialists (3) J. Biondi, E. Thomas (Posts and Telegraphs), F.-D. 
Sissoko (Industry and Commerce). Socialist Radical (1) M. Bourgés- 
Maunoury. U.D.S.R. (1) F. Mitterand. 

7 Sept.—In a vote of confidence in the Assembly the Schuman 
Government was defeated by 295 votes to 289. 

8 Sept.—The President invited M. Herriot to form a Government but 
he declined on account of his age and health, and his duties as President 
of the Assembly. The President then invited M. Queuille (Socialist- 
Radical) to try. 

g Sept.—M. Queuille accepted the invitation to form a Government. 
The Socialists announced that they were ‘favourably disposed’ towards 
him. 

Ex-Italian Colonies. Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

10 Sept.—M. Queuille, in a speech to the Assembly, proposed 
measures providing for substantial, military and civil economies; the 
revision of State subsidies; the reorganization of nationalized enter- 
prises; the restriction of capital investment to what was necessary to 
restore the balance of payments by 1952; and the raising of 80,000 
million francs in new revenue to balance the Budget. He also undertook 
to raise the question of the revision of the electoral law. He was ac- 
cepted as Prime Minister by 351 votes to 196, with 47 abstentions. 

12 Sept.—A new Government was formed. Socialist Radicals (3) 
Prime Minister, Finance, and Economic Affairs, H. Queuille; Vice- 
Premier and Justice, A. Marie; Education, Y. Delbos. M.R.P. (5) 
Foreign Affairs, R. Schuman; Colonies, P. Coste-Floret; Agriculture, 
P. Pflimlin; Merchant Marine, A. Colin; Public Health and Population, 
P. Schneiter. Socialists (5) Interior, J. Moch; Defence, P. Ramadier; 
Transport, C. Pineau; Labour and Social Security, D. Mayer; 
Commerce and Industry, R. Lacoste. P.R.L. (1) Ex-Servicemen, 
R. Betolaud. U.D.S.R. (1) Reconstruction and Housing, C. Petit. 

14 Sept.—M. Queuille put forward a motion asking in effect that the 
debate on the composition of the Government be indefinitely post- 
poned. The Assembly supported him by 335 votes to 229. 

The price of bread was increased from 24 to 35 francs per kilo. 

15 Sept.—M. Queuille told the press that he hoped to obtain the 
increase of 80,000 million francs of revenue by direct taxes amounting 
to 45,000 million and economies totalling 35,000 million. He could not 
raise wages until he was sure that the Budget would balance. 

Workers from the S.N.E.C.M.A., the nationalized aeronautics 
combine, demonstrated in Paris against the Government’s decision to 
reduce the staff. About twenty-four persons were injured in clashes with 
the police. 
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Some 35,000 workers at the Renault factory went on strike in protest 
against the Government’s decision to increase charges and prices, and 
for a minimum wage of 13,500 francs a month. 

16 Sept.—Budget. The Government tabled their Taxation Bill, 
which provided for a 20 per cent increase in annual income tax and 
a 30 per cent increase in taxes based on profits made in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the professions. A new proposal was taxation 
adjustment by ‘exterior signs of wealth’. Other provisions were for an 
increase of 39 per cent in the price of State-manufactured tobacco and 
some cigarettes, increases in railway and underground railway fares, and 
stamp duty for inland letters, increase in local telephone calls, and a 50 
per cent increase in the price of spirits. The proposed economies 
included cuts of 10,000 million francs in the defence budget, of 3,000 
million francs in civil expenses, and of 6,000 million francs in equip- 
ment for nationalized industries. In addition it is proposed to reduce 
Government subsidies to industry and agriculture by 5,500 million 
francs. 

Strike. Some 300,000 metal workers in the Paris district went on 
strike for higher wages. Staffs of the civilian air lines also went on 
strike. 


GERMANY. 3 Sept.—Berlin. The four Military Governors held a 
further meeting as the working committee of the Moscow conference. 

6 Sept.—Berlin. Demonstrators again entered the Stadthaus and 
prevented the City Assembly from meeting. Policemen on duty inside 
the Stadhaus took refuge from the mob in rooms occupied by allied 
liaison officers. Members of the Soviet Sector police force broke into 
the rooms and arrested twenty of them. The City Assembly later met in 
the British sector. 

The four Military Governors held a further meeting. 

West German Trade (see General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade). 

7 Sept.—Berlin. The British and U.S. Deputy Commandants were 
prevented from entering the Stadthaus by the Soviet Sector police and 
British liaison officers were also refused admittance. 

The British authorities protested to the Soviet authorities against the 
placing of a cordon round the Stadthaus by the Soviet Sector police, 
and against the instructions given to those police that only Soviet 
representatives and members of their own police force were to be 
admitted. 

The four Military Governors held a further meeting. 

8 Sept.—Berlin. The four Military Governors reported to their 
Governments. 

The French Commandant, Gen. Ganeval, asked the Soviet Command- 
ant, Gen. Kotikov, to grant safe-conduct to the police from the western 
Sectors who were still unable to leave the Stadthaus because of the 
cordon of Soviet Sector police round the building. Gen. Kotikov 
gave his personal assurance that all those who wished to leave would 
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| be free to do so. The nineteen police then left but were stopped when a 
' short distance away by Soviet Sector police, who, acting on orders 
from Soviet Army officers, arrested them. Replying to a request from 
| the French Deputy Governor, Gen. Noiret, that he intervene, the 
Soviet Deputy Governor, Gen. Dratvin, stated: ‘Such requests in 
connection with arrests made by German authorities must be settled 


with the authorities themselves.’ 

The British Commandant, Gen. Herbert, banned all political meet- 
ings in that part of the British Sector adjacent to the Soviet Sector. 

g Sept.—Berlin. A demonstration of some 200,000 persons was 


_ organized by the Social Democrats and addressed by representatives of 


the democratic parties and trade unions in the Platz der Republik in 


p the British Sector. When the demonstration was over the crowd moved 


away, some towards the Brandenburg Tor in the Soviet Sector. A man 


_ climbed to the top of the Tor, and, amid great applause, wrenched down 
_ the Red Flag and threw it into the street where it was torn to pieces by 
_ the crowd. Shots were then fired, according to a British statement, 
' ‘into the British Sector’. Soviet soldiers with tommy-guns advanced 
_ against the crowd down the Friedrich Ebertstrasse but were checked 
_ in their course by a British officer and withdrew. One person was killed 


and about thirty were injured in the disorders. 
The French Commandant, Gen. Ganeval, protested to Gen. Kotikov 
against the arrest of the nineteen policemen after their safe conduct 


| through the Soviet Sector had been promised. The U.S. Commandant, 
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Col. Howley protested to Gen. Kotikov that ‘German police, obeying 
Soviet orders, broke into the U.S. liaison office in the Stadthaus and 
seized police from the western Sectors who had taken refuge there,’ and 
that Soviet officers and men had made no attempt to protect U.S. 
citizens from attacks by ‘the mob’ which had entered the Stadthaus. 
Gen. Kotikov in reply, dismissed both U.S. and Frenéh allegations as 
‘nonsensical and unfounded’. Referring to the demonstrations in the 
Stadthaus, he said leading members of the Magistrat had preferred to 
regard the ‘justified demands’ of the working people of Berlin as no 
more than the ‘action of the rabble’ and he was surprised that Col. 
Howley should sponsor the Magistrat’s ‘undemocratic attitude’. 

The City Assembly sent a petition to the four Military Governors 
appealing to them to guarantee the Assembly justice and freedom from 
interference. 

12 Sept.—Berlin. Some 100,000 persons held a demonstration in the 
Soviet Sector in memory of the victims of Fascism. 

13 Sept.—Berlin. Five Germans arrested during the disorders on 
g September were sentenced by a Soviet military court to twenty-five 
years’ imprisonment in labour camps. 

The acting Burgomaster, Dr Friedensburg, drew attention to what he 
called ‘mass dismissals’ from administrative offices in the Soviet 
Sector, where 350 officials had been dismissed, without previous notice 
and with immediate effect, since 1 August. 


Reparations. Letter (see Inter-Allied Reparations Agency). 
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14 Sept.—Berlin. There was a demonstration in the U.S. Sector to 
protest against the sentences passed on Germans arrested after the 
Brandenburg Tor incident. Speakers demanded a public re-trial of 
the men. 

15 Sept.—Berlin. Gen. Kotikov, in a letter to Gen. Herbert, alleged 
that British forces did nothing to stop the disorders at the Brandenburg 
Tor. He protested against the shots which, he said, were fired at the 
Red Army memorial and complained that the memorial had been 
desecrated by the German crowd. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 6 Sept.—Colonies. The Government decided to 
include a colonial representative as one of the alternate delegates in the 
U.K. delegation to the U.N. General Assembly and appointed Mr 
G. H. Adams, leader of the Barbados House of Assembly. 

Germany. Note (see Poland). 

British Commonwealth. The Australian Minister for External Affairs, 
Dr Evatt, in a broadcast from London, said it was a profound mistake 
for the world to underestimate the strength of the newer British Com- 
monwealth which was now rapidly evolving. ‘One factor which has 
tended to cause this underestimation is the economic struggle which has 
beset the British people in spite of their epic contribution to victory in 
war, and indeed largely because of their refusal to put any limitations 
upon their contribution to the pool of common victory. In the successful 
outcome of this struggle—your struggle—all Australians are deeply 
engaged. Mr Chifley, our Prime Minister, has laid it down as an axiom 
that in its struggle for economic freedom every request of the British 
Government must be acceded to wherever it is physically possible’. 

When inter-Commonwealth relations came to be reviewed one fact 
was outstanding. At no stage in their history had the practical comrade- 
ship between the democratic leaders of the two countries been more 
marked. There was far too little knowledge, still less appreciation, of the 
character of existing co-operation between members of the British 
Commonwealth. The extent of co-operation and consultation was very 
great indeed. It was not a matter of public conferences but of regular 
consultation. Day by day and even hour by hour there were confidential 
communications. The Canberra conference on Japan and the Pacific 
evidenced an entirely new principle—that within the Commonwealth 
the leadership and initiative need not always rest upon Britain itself. 
It was also essential now, when the U.N. Assembly had become a world 
forum, that the British Commonwealth should make known to all what 
had been achieved within it, to develop the resources, and especially to 
improve the lot, of dependent peoples before they were able to stand 
by themselves. Long-term schemes of development were not adequately 

publicized. Even new machinery of domestic government evidencing 
progress towards autonomy was not sufficiently known. As a result much 
criticism of British colonial policy was based upon ignorance. 

It was utter defeatism to regard the group as diminishing in that 
strength and influence so essential to the advancement of United 
Nations ideals in the world of to-day. Given a continuance of wise and 
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understanding leadership the British Commonwealth group could 
greatly extend its power and influence for good, as it was now doing, for 
it undoubtedly constituted one of the three major forces in the 
world. 

7 Sept.—European Economic Co-operation. Sir Stafford Cripps 
received Mr Harriman. 

8 Sept.—World Federation of Trade Unions. At the Trade Union Con- 
gress at Margate, the General Secretary, Mr Tewson, said it had 
been impossible to arrange for a fraternal delegate from the W.F.T.U. 
to attend the Congress. M. Saillant, General Secretary of the W.F.T.U. 
had nominated himself as delegate but had not been acceptable to the 
T.U.C. Mr Deakin, President of the W.F.T.U., said: ‘The W.F.T.U. is 
rapidly becoming nothing more than another platfom and instrument 
for the furtherance of Soviet policy. Wherever we meet you can see the 
alignment of the forces. The Communists are carefully looked after and 
segregated from the rest. They meet in a different place. The same 
merry game has been going on here this week. We have tried to forge 
the instrument that our conference asked us to. I suggest to you that is 
utterly impossible.’ 

A resolution was then moved reaffirming support for the W.F.T.U. 
urging the T.U.C. representatives to resist attempts to destroy unity 
inside this body, recognizing the value of the W.F.T.U. in preserving 
world peace and in defending the world’s workers from aggressive 
monopoly capitalism, and asking for every possible effort to remove 
barriers which retarded the development of the international body. The 
resolution was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

Reparations. The Government, replying to the U.S. request that 
their reparations policy be reviewed, stated that they were opposed to 
any curtailment of reparation shipments from Germany, and considered 
that to reopen the question of the dismantling programme would re- 
vive European fears of German industrial recovery, and would rob 
countries of German plants that they were due to get under reparations 
and could make better use of than Germany. 

Rumania. The Government, in a Note, demanded satisfaction from 
the Rumanian Government of British claims, including some {£20 
million of bonded debts, in connection with the recent Rumanian 
legislation nationalizing banks, insurance, mining, industrial, and 
transport undertakings. 

g Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The Government, in a Note to the 
U.S.S.R., agreed to a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers to 
discuss the colonies. It was understood that similar Notes had been sent 
by France and the U.S.A. 

12 Sept.—Germany. Mr Bevin conferred with Mr Douglas and M. 
Massigli. 

13 Sept.—Trade Agreement (see Denmark). 

Germany. The Government, replying to a Polish Note of 30 July 
protesting against the London Agreement, stated that they could not 
credit that the Polish Government seriously believed that, after all 
Britain had suffered from German aggression, it was now engaged upon 
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reviving in Germany the forces of reaction and the industries that were 
responsible for two successive wars. “The contrary is the case, and in 
contrast with the position in the Soviet Zone there are ample facilities 
for all interested observers to verify the facts.’ The hope was expressed 
that the measures taken in western Germany would be purely transitory 
and that it would be possible to reach agreement for the unification of 
Germany. But the Government considered it essential that Germany 
should be unified on terms that would not only ensure a democratic 
system but would guarantee the security of other European States. 

Reparations. Letter (see Inter-Allied Reparations Agency). 

14 Sept.—Defence. The Lord President of the Council, Mr Morrison, 
announced that all national service men due for release in the next 
few months, who had not already left their units for release, would 
be retained for three months beyond their normal release date. The 
effect of this change would be an increase of about 80,000 in the 
strength of the armed forces at the end of 1948 compared with what 
would have been the case if the planned programme of demobilization 
had continued. The increase was in trained men—which was the real 
need. Every effort was being made to accelerate recruitment for the 
regular and auxiliary forces, to improve equipment, especially for air 
defence, armour, and infantry, and the present rate of output of some 
fighter aircraft would be doubled. Older types of fighters would be 
reconditioned. He pointed out that Britain had to meet, not only its 
own needs in aircraft, but those of other countries including members 
of Western Union, who were using British aircraft. He said civil defence 
services would be reorganized. 

15 Sept.—Review of Foreign Affairs. Mr Bevin, speaking in the House 
of Commons, made the following points: 

Malaya. Communist methods had followed an exact course. First 
they engineered and organized strikes. Happily the trade unions fol- 
lowed official advice, and there was no chance of the Communists 
getting in and influencing the workers. Then they turned to their 
usual method of organized murder. Dealing with this kind of trouble 
would be slow and difficult, and it was putting a great strain on British 
forces. The regular police force had been augmented by 100 officers, 
mainly from the Palestine Police Force—and by 3,000 other ranks in 
July. Some 10,000 special constables had been trained and armed, 300 
Palestine police sergeants had already been flown from Britain, and a 
further 216 were to leave before the end of September. It was the 
Government’s aim to provide every estate as soon as possible with the 
maximum number of trained and armed defenders, apart from the 
regular police and the military. Up to date 170 civilians had been 
murdered in Malaya, including twelve Europeans, and 110 had been 
wounded. On the other side, 120 of the enemy had been killed and a 
substantial amount of arms, ammunition, and explosives had been 
recovered. Forty of the British forces of all races, military and police, 
had been killed. About 7,000 persons had been detained for questioning. 

Western Union. There had been a tendency to over-simplify the 
problem, but he did not want to be forced into action which would 
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stop the process already going on. That was why he was exercising 
caution. Nations were being brought together for their economic 
co-operation and their future survival. The work of devising the 
economic unity of Europe and later a political association could not be 
done by some simplified spectacular means but only by one effort 
followed by another and dovetailed together in a complete plan. The 
countries concerned did not want to be diverted from their efforts by 
setting up an assembly to draft a constitution. Constitution-making 
raised great problems: Britain had no written Constitution, other 
countries had; the States of the Commonwealth had no collective 
Constitution. The Commonwealth must be consulted. He considered 
the right approach to Western Union was that of constant association 
step by step, by treaty and agreement, by taking on certain things that 
they would do collectively. When the countries concerned had settled 
defence, economic co-operation, and political development, then it 
might be possible to establish some kind of assembly. 

16 Sept.—Balance of Payments. Sir Stafford Cripps, presenting the 
White Paper ‘United Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1946-1948’ 
(Cmd. 7520), to the House of Commons, spoke of ‘the very great 
improvement’ the figures showed over those for 1947. The principal 
features of the White Paper were: 

CURRENT ACCOUNT 
(000,000 pounds) 
Payments 1938 1946 1947 *1948 


Total Imports : : : . 835 1,092 1,540 887 
Total Government Overseas expendi- 
ture (net) . ; ; ; ; 16 291 207 57 
Shipping : : ; : : 80 139 171 84 
Interest, profits, and dividends °. ‘ 30 80 102 59 
Films (net) . : : , : 7 17 14 7 
Travel . ; P : : : 40 40 73 24 
Total payments . , : . 1,008 1,659 2,107 1,118 
Receipts 
Exports and re-exports (f.o.d.) . . — 890 1,102 731 
Shipping , ‘ R ‘ . 100 160 201 117 
Interest, profits, and dividends . _- 25 155 152 77 
Travel . ‘ " . ‘ ‘ 28 12 19 14 
Other (net) . . . ; ‘ 72 72 3 39 
Total Receipts . ‘ ; . 938 1,289 1,477 978 


Surplus (+) or deficit (—) on current 
account . , , : . —70 -—370 630 —140 
Of which: Visible trade . ‘ . —302 —202 —438 —156 
‘ , . +232 —168 —192 +16 
*First half provisional 


Invisible 
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CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
(000,000 pounds) 
1946 1947 *1948 
Net drain on United Kingdom gold and 


dollar resources . 226 1,024 254 
Net decrease in United Kingdom external 
capital assets, etc. ‘ é ‘ 105 —249 —88 
Net increase in sterling balances i ; 39 —145 —26 
Total overseas disinvestment . ; ‘ 370 ©=—-: 630 140 
*First half provisional 


He said the improvement could only be maintained on conditions— 
that there was no relaxation of effort or of self-restraint—the two things 
that have brought about the improvement; that friends in the rest of the 
sterling area continued to give their support; that there was no excep- 
tional development, politically or economically, to upset matters; and 
that the measures for European co-operation were prosecuted with the 
same vigour as at present. 

European Economic Co-operation. Sir Stafford said that under the 
intra-European payments scheme Britain would first be making a net 
contribution in sterling, a gift, to the value of $282 million in the form 
of grants to various European countries. Secondly, the Government had 
undertaken to allow those European countries to run down their 
sterling balances to an extent equivalent to $207 million this year, 
making a total of $491 million, which Britain contributed in goods. 
Therefore, in terms of unrequited exports to the participating countries, 
Britain contributed nearly $500 million. They would not be entirely 
goods from the United Kingdom. To the extent of at least two-thirds, if 
not more, they would be contributions from the countries of the sterling 
area in the-form of raw materials and other supplies, for which, how- 
ever, Britain would accept the sterling liability. That would enable all 
participating countries in Europe fully to finance their requirements 
from the sterling area as a whole, and represented a major contribution 
by the sterling area to European recovery and co-operation. Australia’s 
gift of {Aro million was a most valuable contribution to the common 
effort. 


GREECE. 4 Sept.—The Minister of War reported to the Government 
from Yanina that on 3 September in Epirus two Greek soldiers had 
been killed and eight wounded by machine guns and mortar fire from 
across the Albanian border. 

6 Sept.—Palestine. Count Bernadotte cabled to the Security Council 
that the two French observers killed at Gaza airfield on 28 August 
(see p. 586) were ‘savagely murdered’ by Saudi Arabian irregulars, who 
were under Egyptian command. He also cabled to the Egyptian Prime 
Minister protesting against the ‘shocking and extremely grave episode’. 

g Sept.—The Minister of War stated that nine Yugoslav soldiers were 
-killed and three captured while they were fighting with Greek Com- 
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- munist forces on Greek territory, at Koutsoumbei, a height on the 
frontier mountain range of Kaimaktsalan (Voras). 
11 Sept.—Report on frontier incident (see Balkans Commission). 


HUNGARY. 9 Sept.—Government Changes. Mr Veres, leader of the 
National Peasant Party and Minister of Defence, resigned and was 
succeeded by Mr Farkas, one of the delegates to the Cominform. Dr 
Erdei, an expert on the co-operatives, became Minister of State. 


HYDERABAD. 3 Sept.—Letter to Nizam (see India). 

10 Sept.—Nehru statement (see India). 

12 Sept.—The Government sent a Note to the Security Council calling 
their attention to the possibility of imminent danger to peace and security 
because of their grave differences with India. 

13, Sept.—Invasion by India (see India). 

16 Sept.—U.N. discussion (see Security Council). 


ICELAND. 8 Sept.—Meeting of Foreign Ministers (see Scandinavian 
Conference). 


INDIA. 3 Sept.—Hyderabad. The Governor-General, Mr Rajago- 
palachari, in a personal letter to the Nizam, advised him to disband the 
Razakars and welcome the return of Indian troops to restore peace in 
Hyderabad. 

6 Sept.—Baroda. Popular rule was inaugurated in Baroda and the 
new Cabinet sworn in. 

Failure to reach truce agreement (see India-Pakistan Commission). 

Kashmir. Commission’s statement (see India-Pakistan Commission). 

7 Sept.—Hyderabad. Pandit Nehru told Parliament: ‘We have now 
asked the Nizam for the last time to disband the Razakars immediately 
and to facilitate the return of Indian troops to Secunderabad in such 
strength as is necessary to restore law and order in the State.’ 

10 Sept.—Hyderabad. Pandit Nehru told the press that if Hyderabad 
refused to re-admit Indian troops to Secunderabad: ‘We march; with 
great regret we shall still occupy Secunderabad.’ 

12 Sept.—Note to Security Council (see Hyderabad). 

13 Sept.—Invasion of Hyderabad. Army forces entered the State from 
all points and made advances of from twenty to thirty miles. Aircraft 
attacked military targets. 

The G.O.C., Gen. Rajendrasinhji, in an order of the day, said: “The 
State is living in a state of terror and helplessness . .. Our Government 
has therefore decided to restore normal conditions of security, law, and 
order. Our Government has decided to canton a force in the vicinity 
of Hyderabad city in the Indian-owned barracks at Secunderabad, 
Trimulgherry, and Bolarum. You will therefore march into Hyderabad 
territory to bring back peace and prosperity to the law-abiding popula- 
tion of that State. You will crush with all the weapons at your disposal 
any resistance met.’ Speaking to the press, he described the entry of 
troops into Hyderabad as a ‘police action’. 
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In a proclamation to the people of Hyderabad he said: ‘No lay. 
abiding citizen of Hyderabad need fear us. We seek the co-operation of 
all, from the highest to the humblest, Hindu and Muslim, in the fulfil. 
ment of our mission, which is not one of hostility but of friendship. Al] 
communal strife will be sternly dealt with. As soon as our task has been 
completed the people of Hyderabad will be given an opportunity to 
decide their future, as regards both their internal government and their 
relationship with India. We shall be here no longer than may be 
absolutely necessary for the effective restoration of normal conditions of 
life, and for the establishment of a government which will maintain the 
rule of law and conform to the will of the people.’ 

The Governor-General, Mr Rajagopalachari, declared ‘a state of 
grave emergency’ throughout the Dominion. 

14 Sept.—Invasion of Hyderabad. An Army report stated that troops 
entering the State from the west had advanced seventy miles. Troops 
pushing north-west from Bezwada had advanced eighty miles to the 
town of Suriapet. In the north-west of the State two towns, Daulatabad 
and Jalna, had been captured. Stubborn opposition had been encoun- 
tered in some sectors. Aircraft attacked airfields at Bidar, Warangal, and 
Adilabad. 

15 Sept.—Invasion of Hyderabad. The Army claimed ‘steady pro- 
gress’ in spite of ‘very strong resistance at some points’. Aurangabad, 
the second largest city of the State, was captured. 

16 Sept.—Invasion of Hyderabad. The Army reports stated that 
Zahirabad had been occupied. 


INDONESIA. 3 Sept.—Constitutional amendment adopted (see 
Netherlands). 

12 Sept.—The Governor-General, Dr van Mook returned to 
Holland. 

15 Sept.—Communism. The Government banned all activities of the 
Communist Party. 


INTER-ALLIED REPARATIONS AGENCY. 13 Sept.—The 
president of the Assembly, M. Rueff, in a letter to Britain, France, and 
the U.S.A., recalled that in October 1947 the three western Zone com- 
manders informed the Agency that the final list of plants for reparations, 
including those already allocated, would total approximately 858. The 
Agency was urged to reorganize its procedure so that plant and equip- 
ment could be more quickly allocated. This the Agency did, and in 
February 1948 a resolution was forwarded to the three Governments 
asking when allocations of equipment might be expected. In July the 
western Zone commanders intimated that 158 plants were available for 
immediate allocation and again called for prompt distribution. When the 
inventories of g1 of the plants were made available, however, the 
Agency found that complete allocation was impracticable because they 
contained a disproportionate amount of inferior machines and equip- 
ment. The members of the Assembly were not willing to spoil their 
chance of obtaining better equipment in the future by exhausting their 
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percentage shares on less useful material. All member Governments had 
national plans for the rehabilitation and development of their industries, 
and the small amount of equipment already made available had proved 
of great value to them. The need for more was insistent. The failure of 
the occupying Powers to fulfil their proposals had caused the present 
situation, which could not be remedied until member Governments had 
received the final net list of plants that would be made available. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS. 16 Sept.—Inte- 
gration discussed (see World Federation of Trade Unions). 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION. 6 Sept.—The conference, 
attended by delegations from thirty-nine Parliaments, opened in Rome. 

12 Sept.—The Bulgarian delegate put forward a proposal that 
atomic weapons be outlawed. Senator Connally (U.S.A.) said the U.S.A. 
was ready to relinquish atomic weapons, with a view to their final 
abolition, if an efficient method of control and supervision could be 
introduced by which all countries would allow international committees 
free access to plants producing atomic weapons. The proposal was 
rejected. A resolution on the principles of international morality was 
approved and the conference ended. 


ITALY. 9 Sept.—Strike. A general strike was called in the province of 
Mantua as a protest against the arrest the previous day of about fifty 
agricultural labourers who, in the days following the attempted assassina- 
tion of Signor Togliatti, forced landowners under the threat of death 
to sign contracts on particularly favourable terms. 

15 Sept.—Budget. The Minister of the Treasury, Sr Pella, told 
the Chamber that expenditure was estimated at 1,087,000 million 
lire (about £543 million) and receipts at 705,000 million lire (£352 
million). For the first time since 1943-44 the deficit (382,000 million 
lire) showed a decrease. 

The note circulation had increased from 823,000 million lire on 30 
June to 858,000 million lire at the end of August. It was bound to 
increase for trade purposes since it now represented about thirty-nine 
times the pre-war volume, whereas prices had risen over fifty times. 
Pointing out that heavier taxation was needed, he said that ordinary 
taxation already amounted to thirty-two times the pre-war figure, and as 
the national income had fallen by one quarter the effective pressure on 
the taxpayer was at least forty-three times heavier than before the war, 
apart from extraordinary taxation. 


KOREA, 12 Sept.—The Soviet agency, Tass, announced that the 
Supreme National Assembly for Korea, meeting in the nortkiern half 
of the country, had unanimously approved a new Government. The 
Prime Minister, Kim ir Sen, the Foreign Minister, Pak Hen Yen, and 
seven other Ministers were members of the Working People’s Party of 
northern Korea, and three Ministers were members of the Working 
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People’s Party of southern Korea. Six other Ministers also came from 


southern Korea. 


MALAYA. 3 Sept.—Troops burned down a terrorist camp in Johore 
and captured a big dump of ammunition. 

7 Sept.—An estate in the Batu Pahat district of Johore was attacked 
by terrorists, who burned down the factory and the labourers’ quarters, 


Terrorists attacked the village of Yong Peng in Johore killing two J 


Chinese. 

8 Sept.—Terrorists attacked the Sungei Bekok estate in Johore and 
damaged several buildings. 

g Sept.—Terrorists attacked an estate in Perak. In Selangor terror- 
ists ambushed a party near Kajang killing a constable. South-west of 
Ipon army troops shot dead How Kee, Chinese commandant of the 
former Perak brigade of the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army. 

10 Sept.—The G.O.C. Malaya District said that the presence of a 
new unit of the Malayan People’s Anti-British Army had been revealed 
by security forces in Kedah. 

12 Sept.—Terrorists ambushed and shot dead a British estate 
manager near Rawang, a Chinese merchant in Johore, and a Sikh 
constable near Kuala Lumpur. In the Sungei Siput area of Perak 
terrorists stopped a lorry and killed the Malay driver. Police going to 
the scene were attacked with tommy-guns and an Indian detective 
killed. 

14 Sept.—In a skirmish near Sintok, five miles from the Siamese 
border, terrorists killed a policeman. 

15 Sept.—The terrorist leader, Chan Tsung Chuan, was captured 
north-west of Taiping. 

An Australian engineer was ambushed and killed north of Rawang. 

Terrorists tried to blow up the Singapore-Kuala Lumpur railway 
line between Sedenak and Layang Layang and succeeded in derailing 
one wagon and two lengths of track. 

Bevin statement (see Great Britain). 

16 Sept.—In a further skirmish near Sintok, terrorists ambushed and 
killed two police officers. 


NETHERLANDS. 3 Sept.—Indonesia. The Upper Chamber adopted | 


by 37 votes to rr an amendment to the Constitution necessitated by the 
changes in Indonesia. 

4 Sept.—At a public ceremony at Amsterdam Queen Wilhelmina 
signed her abdication and Princess Juliana became Queen. 

6 Sept.—Queen Juliana was inaugurated as Queen of the Netherlands 
at Amsterdam. 

12 Sept.—Return of Dr van Mook (see Indonesia). 

14 Sept.—Australia, The Minister for External Affairs, Dr Evatt, 
arrived on a visit. 


NORWAY. 8 Sept.—Meeting of Foreign Ministers (see Scandinavian | 
Conference). 
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PAKISTAN. 7 Sept.—Kashmir. Commission’s statement (see India- 


Pakistan Commission). 


11 Sept.—The Governor-General, Mr Jinnah, died in Karachi. 
13 Sept.—The Premier of East Bengal, Mr Khwaja Nazimuddin, 


> was appointed Governor-General. 


PALESTINE. 3 Sept.—lIsrael. Ministers resign from Committee (see 


World Zionist Organization). 

6 Sept.—Mediator’s protest (see Greece). 

7 Sept.—Ferusalem. There was heavy shelling on all fronts of the city 
for some two hours, followed by sporadic firing. 

Mediator’s talks with Arabs (see Arab League). 

8 Sept.—Israel. Troops and police surrounded a Stern Gang camp 
near Tel Aviv and arrested fifteen men and confiscated arms and am- 
munition. 

It was learned that the Irgun had formed a new party, the Freedom 
Party, which had merged with the Revisionists, the Irgun gaining con- 


” trol of the party executive. 


g Sept.—Israel. Mr Shertok received the Mediator. 

10 Sept.—Israel. Minister to U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.). 

12 Sept.—ferusalem. Jewish reports stated that the Arab Legion 
shelled the northern parts of the city and ‘irregulars’ attacked a training 
farm within the recently demilitarized zone around the former Govern- 


’ ment House. 


PERSIA. 12 Sept.—Bahrein. Mr Abbas Eskandari, Deputy for 
Hamadan in the Majlis and secretary of the parliamentary commission 


) appointed to examine the status of the Bahrein Islands, announced that 


he was offering a reward of about £80,000 to any one succeeding in 
restoring Bahrein to Persia and in solving problems connected with the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 


POLAND. 3 Sept.—Churches. The Security Police released from 
prison Mgr Kaczynski, chief spokesman for the Catholic hierarchy, 


> after seventy-two hours’ detention. It was stated that he would be kept 


under surveillance pending investigations. 
4 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. A statement issued by the Polish 
Workers’ (Communist) Party called on President Bierut to resume an 


| active role in Party affairs and referred to rightist and nationalist 


deviation within the Party. 

5 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. It was announced that Mr Gomulka 
had been relieved of his duties as General Secretary of the Polish 
Workers’ Party. Mr Bierut would combine his Presidential duties in 
future with those of general secretary of the Party and Mr Jozwiak, 
Under Secretary in the Ministry of Security, had been co-opted to the 
Politburo in place of Mr Gomulka. 

Mr Gomulka was stated to have confessed his heretical viewpoint to 
the Central Executive Committee. His errors were stated to be failure 
to appreciate the decisive role of the Soviet Communist Party in the 
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fight against imperialism and submission to nationalist and bourgeois 
influence; failure to realize the need for a stern attitude against capitalist 
peasants; and favouring conciliation towards the leaders of the Yugoslay 
Communist Party and ‘pro-Titoism’. 

6 Sept.—Germany.—It was learned that the Government had sent 
a Note to Britain on 31 August protesting that ‘revisionist tendencies’ in 
the British Zone were not being checked. 

8 Sept.—Agricultural Co-operatives. The Minister of Industry, Mr 
Mine, in a speech published that day, stated that membership of the 
production co-operatives that were planned to speed up the socializa- 
tion of the countryside would be purely voluntary, and that Com- 
munists attempting ‘forcible organization’ would be punished. The 
growth of ‘rural capitalists’ would be checked by appropriate price 
taxation and credit policies favouring poor and medium landowners, 
He defined a ‘rich peasant’ or a ‘rural capitalist’ as ‘one who lives from 
the exploitation of other peasants’, but he added that the definition did 
not depend upon the extent of land holding but could include ‘one who 
lives a little better’ than other peasants. 

13, Sept.—Germany. Note (see Great Britain). 


PORTUGAL. 15 Sept.—It was learned that the Government had 
decided to dismiss suspected Communists from Government depart- 
ments. 


RUMANIA. 8 Sept.—Nationalization. British claims (see Great Britain). 


SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE. 8 Sept.—The Foreign Ministers 
of Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden met in Stockholm. 

g Sept.—Two statements were issued. In the first, the four Ministers 
stressed their decision to collaborate closely at the U.N. General 
Assembly and to support Norway’s candidature for a seat in the Security 
Council. The second, which was not signed by Iceland, stated that 
because of their different strategical positions, problems of military 
security were considered somewhat differently in the three countries. 
These discussions had shown that there was common ground for mili- 
tary collaboration and the Ministers would submit to their respective 
Governments a recommendation for the appointment of delegates to a 
special committee to study this matter. 

The meeting also discussed closer collaboration between their four 
Parliaments and the resolutions of the Congress of Europe in May, 1948. 
It was resolved that the best way to further these aims was through the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 15 Sept.—The final state of the parties 
ys the election that day was: United Party, 24 seats; Liberals, 5; 
Labour, 1. 


SWEDEN. 8 Sept.—Meeting of Foreign Ministers (see Scandinavian 
Conference). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

11 Sept.—In a report on the frontier incident (see p. 612) observers 
confirmed that the Yugoslav soldiers killed at Koutsoumbei on 
8 September were lying several hundred yards inside Greek territory. 
They all wore Yugoslav military uniform. From their interrogation of 
three Yugoslav prisoners it appeared that after being engaged by Greek 
defensive fire part of their unit, a battalion of the 42nd Yugoslav 
regiment, moved south-westward towards Profitis Elias, in Yugoslavia, 
leaving behind their dead. 

13 Sept.—In a supplementary report, based on developments since 
17 June, to the General Assembly, the Commission concluded again 
that Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia had not complied with the 
Assembly’s injunction not to do anything which could furnish assis- 
tance to guerrillas fighting in Greece and that their conduct had been 
inconsistent with the purposes and principles of the Charter. ‘The 
report repeated the conclusion that the continuation of the present 
assistance to Greek guerrillas from its northern neighbours was an 
insurmountable obstacle to the establishment of good-neighbourly 
relations and constituted a threat to the political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece and to peace in the Balkans. The Com- 
mission recommended that the Assembly issue a serious warning to 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia that their continued aid to the Greek 
guerrillas endangered peace in the Balkans. 


COMMITTEE ON NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

3 Sept.—The Soviet delegation proposed that the countries adminis- 
tering colonies should submit to the U.N. political, as well as social, 
economic, and educational information. China and India supported the 
proposal. The United Kingdom (see p. 580), France, Belgium, and 
Egypt opposed. 

7 Sept.—M. Kulagenkov (U.S.S.R.) made further attacks on the 
British, French, and Belgian colonial administrations. 

g Sept.—Mr Fletcher-Cooke said the British Government were not 
prepared, nor did the Charter provide for it, to accept that there was 
any obligation to submit any territories other than the trust territories 
to the control of an international political assembly. Every one of the 
Governments represented on the Special Committee had accepted the 
principle that the Powers were exclusively responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the non-self-governing territories over which their sovereignty 
ran. Their obligations did not go beyond that of transmitting informa- 
tion on a limited number of specified subjects. The Committee had been 
appointed to decide on the best method of complying with this obliga- 
tion and for no other purpose. The British Government were prepared 
to assist in this, but they were firmly opposed to making the Committee 
a permanent organ of the United Nations. The British Government 
could not accept that the Secretary*General should make use of the 
documents submitted without previous permission of the member 
States concerned. They would also oppose any attempt to define the 
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term ‘non-self-governing’. That lay exclusively within the competence 
of the metropolitan Powers administering these territories in the light 
of their constitutional relationships with these territories. Any sugges. 
tion that the Assembly should define which territories came within the 
scope of the limited obligations to submit information would involve 
a decision by the Assembly on constitutional relationships within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the administering Powers. For the same reason 
they would oppose any suggestion to refer such question to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

10 Sept.—Mr W. D. Forsyte (Australia) declared that the Com- 
mittee had no difficulty in recognizing the tactics of the U.S.S.R. whose 
aim was to utilize the Committee as a forum for the ideas the Soviet 
had all along been propagating through the medium of the United 
Nations. Its purpose was to undermine the confidence of the colonial 
peoples in the metropolitan Governments and to inspire subversive 
movements in the non-self-governing territories. 

Several delegates pointed out that the Charter neither conferred nor 
had contemplated powers that the U.S.S.R. was trying to write into it. 
These matters were never included because there was never any inten- 
tion on the part of those who framed the Charter to include them. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 

6 Sept.—The U.S. proposal that most-favoured-nation treatment be 
applied to western Germany was adopted by 15 votes to none, with 3 
abstentions. 

g Sept.—The U.S. request for a waiver in respect of preferential 
treatment for the trust territories of the Pacific was agreed to by 16 
votes to 2 with 2 abstentions. 

14 Sept.—Protocols were signed, the first modifying parts of the 
Agreement in respect of qualitative restrictions in favour of the less- 
developed countries, and the second allowing Chile to join in the 
General Agreement. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
13 Sept.—Report on developments since 17 June (see Balkans Com- 
mission). 


INDIA-PAKISTAN COMMISSION 

6 Sept.—The Commission released correspondence which revealed 
that while both the Governments of India and Pakistan accepted the 
Commission’s cease-fire proposals they added conditions which the 
Commission could not accept. In view of these conditions the Com- 
mission had come to the conclusion that the cease-fire resolution could 
not be carried out. 

India’s conditions included the maintenance of garrisons at selected 
points ‘for the dual purpose of preventing the incursion of tribesmen 
who obey no authority and to guard the main trade routes from the 
State into central Asia’. India also wanted defence of the State to be in 
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its hands and the administration to revert to the Kashmir Government 
after the Azad Kashmir administration had been evacuated. 

Pakistan’s conditions included the determination of an actual cease- 
fire line and that the withdrawal of the armed forces of both Govern- 
ments be arranged between the high commands of the two Govern- 


ments and the Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 

13 Sept.—The organization held its first session as a fully con- 
stituted specialized agency. The executive secretary, Mr Tuck, said 
their attempts to solve their problems was a race against time. Difficul- 
ties arose because not all member Governments were in a position to pay 
their contributions in hard currency. Partial contribution in kind or in 
ship tonnage helped to solve the problem, but the Organization had still 
the greatest difficulty in using non-convertible currency to the best 
advantage. Operations in Germany were now being supported by the 
German economy from indigenous production, and arrangements had 
been made for the procurement of supplies in the U.S.A. through the 
Department of the Army for delivery to posts in Germany under U.S. 
Army supervision. The cost in supplies and transport had thus been 
greatly reduced. Without the full co-operation, assistance, and con- 
fidence of the occupation authorities and their respective Governments 
it would have been impossible to carry out many aspects of the I.R.O. 
programme. In the twelve months ended 30 June the I.R.O. had 
repatriated 51,000 persons, mostly to their countries of origin in eastern 
Europe, and 205,000 were resettled, either in countries of western 
Europe or oversea. To do this they had built up a fleet of twenty-five 
vessels, and had established in various countries missions of resettle- 
ment to maintain liaison with the Governments and to aid in the re- 
establishment of refugees. 

14 Sept——Mr Mayhew (Britain) said his Government had found 
homes for about a quarter of a million people since the war. Tens of 
thousands of displaced persons and Polish soldiers had been resettled 
in the early days of the post-war period, but then housing difficulties 
had necessitated placing a limit on the number admitted, and it was 
possible thereafter to accept only unmarried workers. Commenting on 
what the I.R.O. had accomplished and on the work still to be done, he 
said the Organization still very properly kept repatriation to the fore, 
but it seemed unlikely that there would be any important flow of dis- 
placed persons returning to the principal countries of origin so long as 
the present veil of secrecy was maintained over the conditions prevailing 
there and the fortune which attended the few who did return. The I.R.O. 
must therefore count heavily on resettlement to provide a solution of the 
refugee problem. Arrangements had been made for moving 400,000 
people to new homes in 1949. 

16 Sept.—Mr W. H. Tuck (U.S.A.) was elected director-general. In 
accepting office he made special reference to the residue of refugees and 
displaced persons that would remain when the time-limit of the I.R.O. 
operations expired on 30 June 1950. As they moved towards the end of 
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the allotted time, the problems of the residual group, ‘the hard core’, 
became an even more pressing one. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS UNION 

15 Sept.—The conference, which had been meeting in Copenhagen 
for three months for discussions on the distribution of wave-lengths, 
drew up a convention which was signed by twenty-five of the thirty-two 
participating countries. The new distribution would come into force on 
15 March 1950. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

6 Sept.—Palestine. Mediator’s protest (see Greece). 

13, Sept.—Hyderabad. The Council received an appeal from the 
Government asking that, in view of the actual preparation for imminent 
invasion of the State by India, their complaint might be put on the 
Council’s agenda at the earliest possible date. 

16 Sept.—Hyderabad. 'The Council, meeting in Paris, agreed (China, 
U.S.S.R., and Ukraine abstaining) to provisionally place discussion of 
Hyderabad on their agenda. The Hyderabad Foreign Minister, Nawab 
Nawaz Jung, referred to India’s premeditated aggression, and said this 
was the kind of case which raised the very principle involved in the 
Security Council’s existence. India was trying by violence to make into 
Indian territory a State which was not part of the Dominion of India. 
Hyderabad was accused of tolerating anarchy and violence, yet most of 
the foreigners on the spot said that they needed no protection. Britain 
had recognized that Hyderabad was independent by withdrawing and 
not transferring paramountcy. It was India that was introducing 
violence into the State by sending in its army and air force. Hyderabad 
asked for the application of both Chapter 6 and Chapter 7 of the 
Charter. 

The standstill agreement of November 1947 (see III, p. 699) ex- 
pressly provided that nothing in the agreement would give India the 
right to ‘send troops to assist the Nizam in the maintenance of internal 
order.’ Providing a stop was put to hostilities and the Indian forces 
withdrawn, Hyderabad was ready to put forward constructive proposals 
for a general settlement which no fair-minded person would regard as 
unreasonable or as failing to give full effect to the essential unity of the 
Indian continent. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) said his Government did not con- 
sider that Hyderabad was competent to come before the Security 
Council because it was neither independent nor a State, nor ever had 
been at any moment of its history. It would be an ill day for peace when 

any territory choosing to call itself independent appealed to the 
Security Council and was allowed to come before it. He denied that 
India’s action constituted an aggression. Compulsion of events had 
exhausted India’s patience and compelled it to take action. 


U.S.A. 3 Sept.—Plot against monitoring station (see Cyprus). 
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Strike. Four unions of maritime workers joined the longshoremen’s 
strike at Pacific Coast ports. 

Western Union. Mr Gladwin Jebb, Chairman of the Permanent 
Commission, had consultations with the State Department in Washing- 
ton. It was stated also that he would take part in meetings of the North 
Atlantic working party on defence problems, consisting of the Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr Lovett, and the British, French, Canadian, and 
three Benelux Ambassadors. 

8 Sept.—Reparations. Reply to U.S. request (see Great Britain). 

Germany. Mr Marshall, commenting to the press on the arrest of 
western Sector police by the Russians, said the methods used by the 
Socialist Unity Party in Berlin were those commonly used by Com- 
munists to disrupt democratic processes. Recent events recalled similar 
actions in the past and must be ‘firmly resisted’. 

9 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Note to U.S.S.R. (see Great Britain). 

12 Sept.—Germany. Mr Marshall received Sir Oliver Franks. 

13 Sept.—Strike. The strike of longshoremen on the Pacific ports now 
involved 28,000 workers. 

Soviet Citizens. The Government, in a Note to the U.S.S.R., rejected 
‘the wholly unsubstantiated accusations made against the F.B.I. and the 
Tolstoy Foundation’, and said they ‘must consider the matter now 
closed’. 


Reparations. Letter (see Inter-Allied Reparations Agency). 


U.S.S.R. 4 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. The Government announced 
that in a Note to Britain, U.S.A., and France it had called for a meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers to consider the colonies. 

8 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. In a long statement, signed ‘Central 
Committee’, on Marshal Tito’s group, Pravda declared: “The national- 
ism of the Tito group in the sphere of foreign policy is moving towards 
a break with the united front of the world revolutionary movement of 
the working people.’ The group was based not on the party’s confidence 
but upon the administrative police machinery of Yugoslavia, and had 
derived no lessons from the Cominform resolution. ‘It is becoming 
obvious that Tito’s group does not intend to recognize and correct its 
mistakes. In the grip of fear it seizes and represses anybody who dares 
to mention its mistakes.’ The statement inveighed against ‘the undigni- 
fied, hypocritical, anti-Leninist behaviour’ of the Tito group at the 
fifth congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party, which ‘turned the 
congress into an arena of struggle against the Communist Parties of the 
neighbouring countries’. 

9 Sept.—Ex-Italian Colonies. Notes (see Great Britain). 

10 Sept.—Israel. Mrs Myerson presented her credentials as Israeli 
Minister. 

Germany. The western envoys conferred at the U.S. Embassy. 

13 Sept.—Soviet Citizens in U.S.A. Note (see U.S.A.). 

14 Sept.—Germany. Mr Molotov received the three western envoys. 
Mr Smirnov was also present. 
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WESTERN UNION. 3 Sept.—Washington consultations (see U.S.A), 
7 Sept.—St Laurent speech (see Canada). 
15 Sept.—Bevin speech (see Great Britain). 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES. 4 Sept.—The Congress 
ended after adopting a message to the Christians of the world which 
spoke of the peril of total war which hung over it. The Assembly had 
also accepted the revised report on social disorder, which included a new 
definition of the Church’s attitude towards capitalism and Communism. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 8 Sept.—Dis- 
cussion at Trade Union Congress (see Great Britain). 

16 Sept.—The executive of the W.F.T.U. and the committee 
appointed in 1946 to represent the International Trade Secretariats, 
met in Paris under the chairmanship of Mr Deakin, the President, to 
discuss the integration of the I.T.S. within the W.F.T.U. The con- 
ference took note of a declaration by the I.T.S. declaring that ‘in view 
of developments in the W.F.T.U. during the past two years the 
interests of the I.T.S. can best be served by continuing their indepen- 
dence until such time as negotiations can be resumed with a trade union 
international that may bring the trade secretariats together on a basis of 
autonomy acceptable to them.’ 


WORLD ZIONIST ORGANIZATION. 3 Sept.—The Action Com- 
mittee met in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, but failed to reach agreement on 
the desirability of separating the Provisional Government of Israel 
from the Organization. All the Israeli Ministers, however, resigned 
from the Committee except Mr Kaplan, the Finance Minister. It was 
also decided that Israel would conduct its own internal and external 
affairs, while the Organization would be completely responsible for 
immigration and resettlement, including selection and transportation, 
training and welfare, and finance. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 8 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. Pravda statement (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

g Sept.—Border incident (see Greece). 

12 Sept.—Belgrade radio stated that forty-three members of the 
Croat Ustashi organization, sentenced to death at Zagreb on 27 August, 
had been hanged there. Most of them were stated at the trial to be 
terrorist leaders who worked with the Nazis during the war and later 
headed groups of spies from the British and U.S. Zones of Austria or 
from Italy. The indictment declared that these groups had been sent 
with the ultimate object of overthrowing the existing régime. 

U.N. observers on frontier incident (see Greece). 

13 Sept.—Cominform Dispute. It was learned that in a recent speech 
to the 2nd Proletarian Division, Mr Djilas, head of the ‘Agitprop’ 
department of the Communist Party, described as ‘groundless and 
unprecedented’ the attacks of other Communist Parties, and declared 
that by the end of the Five-Year Plan in 1951, Yugoslavia would be so 
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much transformed socially, and so strong industrially, that conditions 
would exist ‘for liquidating antagonistic classes and creating a new social 
order.’ Referring to Yugoslavs who had fled to the U.S.S.R. and neigh- 
bouring countries, he said they were not able to reconcile themselves to 
the speed with which Socialism was being built in their country. 


ZANZIBAR. 8 Sept.—The Sultan declared a state of emergency be- 


cause of recent strikes. 
11 Sept.—The strike, which had begun on 20 August among labourers 


of a wharfage company and had later spread, was ended. 


Nov. — 
” 2 
” 15 
Dec. — 
3 

1949 
Feb. 10 
April — 
» «4 
May — 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


British Africa Conference, London. 

Meeting of British Empire Parliamentary Union, London, 
Inter-American Indian Institute, Conference on Indian 
Life, Cuzco, Peru. 

Meeting of British Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
London. 

I.T.U. International Conference on High Frequency Broad- 
casting, Mexico City. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Australia. 

Presidential Elections in the U.S.A. 

F.A.O. Annual Conference, Washington. 

World Federation of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

General Election in Barbados. 


UNESCO General Conference, Beirut. 

General Election in Burma. 

Tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Geneva. 

Conference on the conservation and utilization of the world’s 
resources, Lake Success. 


GOVE 


